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fully modelled than by day. The dark parts of the 
Rembrandts also gain as much as the faces lose. Mr. 
Marquand's new gift, a portrait of a man, in which the 
whole of the face is shaded by a broad-brimmed hat, 
can be better appreciated than it. can be in the daytime. 
The casts in the lower hall can be seen to much better 
advantage, because the light is better diffused. 

On the whole, the electric light changes colors much 
less than other artificial lights ; but it makes them grayer, 
not warmer in tone. It is particularly trying to delicate 
flesh-tones. It affects white, blue green and green very 
little, red, brown, and warm colors generally, more. It 
brings out details, especially in dark passages, and sup- 
presses modelling, particularly in flesh painting. For the 
display of white objects, such as marble statuary and 
casts, it is very suitable. Reflectors slightly tinted with 
yellow, or the use of opalescent glass globes, may be rec- 
ommended to correct the coldness of the light. The 
Frink reflectors, which have been adopted at the Museum 
in preference to all others proposed, answer their pur- 
pose admirably. 

3£rt TPfpftlf foorh. 

APPLIQUE WORK. 

|^F all descriptions of ornamental 
needlework, there is probably 
none to which decoration owes 
a greater debt than to that 
known as " opus consutum," or, 
in more familiar parlance, "ap- 
plique." We meet with it in 
the far-famed cloth inlays and 
onlays of Persia, in the gorgeous gold and jewel- 
bedecked housings of Eastern potentates, or the gift 
covers of dainty Japan, and we have abundant evidence 
of the extent to which it was employed in the feudal 
castles of Germany and the Netherlands in the mid-, 
die ages. Quaint, indeed, are many of these hang- 
ings, one notable example of which is preserved 
in the museum at South Kensington, and no great 
stretch of imagination is required, when gazing at it, 
to carry one's self mentally back some four centuries 
and share with the long quiet worker in the evident 
delight with which incident after incident in " Le Roman 
de la Rose" has been set out and applied in various 
colored cloths. Knights and ladies, battlemented 
castles, fiery dragons and prancing steeds, roughly but 
forcibly tell the tale, and, despite the ravages of time, 
survive to inspire modern workers with a longing to 
produce something equally entertaining and quaint, 
though, it is to be desired, with somewhat more regard 
for correctness of drawing, a detail which, at least 
in respect to figures and animals, was certainly not a 
strong point of the Teuton designers of the period to 
which the example under consideration belongs. 

Interesting, however, as are such remains of mediaeval 
cutwork, they cannot, from a purely artistic point of 
view, be placed in the same category as the faultless 
and exquisite productions of sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century Spanish and Italian workmanship. In these 




we find not only design, but coloring and workmanship, 
absolutely perfect ; and we can readily appreciate the 
extreme, popularity enjoyed by and the value set upon 
the hangings which, constructed of the richest and 
most costly materials, adorned in equal profusion Italian 
palazzos and Spanish castellos, and the sacred edifices 
and ecclesiastical vestments of both countries. In the 
South Kensington Museum and in most collections of 
antique work, fine examples of the class of work are to 
be met with, and the modern needleworker and designer 
may derive incalculable benefit from a close study of 
any fragments, however small, which are at hand for 
inspection. The sharpness of the cutting, the decisive 
clearness of outline and the always faultless harmony of 
coloring of Italian and Spanish applique^ render it the 
best of all possible standards of perfection for the 
modern worker to aim at. However costly the materials 
superadded to the foundation, and however varied in 
tone of color, the result in all these examples is ever 
such as to gratify the most sensitive eye. 

Italian applique work, as a rule, shows fewer contrasts 
of color than that produced in Spain. We are speaking 
now, naturally, of t;iat special class of work which con- 
sists of the application of various fabrics, and not of the 
similar and sister art of applying, as in much modern 
ecclesiastical work, silk or woollen embroideries to a foun- 
dation of satin or velvet. The design reproduced in and 
given full size in the January number of The Art 
Amateur, is copied from a fragment which may, pre- 
sumably, once have formed a portion of one of the 
textile pilasters so popular in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and which, suspended upon the walls, 
became an important feature of interior architectural 
decoration, serving, as they did, to subdivide and enrich 
extended spaces, and thus bring into relief sculptures 
and other works of art. At the bottom of this page we 
have used the same design, reduced, as a horizontal bor- 
der, for which purpose, it will be noticed, it is quite as 
suitable as it was in the perpendicular form in which 
it was originally presented. 

The design of this pilaster is very similar to many of the 
illustrations to be found jn those delightful old sixteenth- 
century pattern books recently republished by Ougania 
of Venice, and it is interesting thus to note the actual 
working proportion and carrying out of these printed 
designs. The foundation of the pilaster is of the richest 
possible quality of velvet, of that magnificent shade of 
ruby color, the beauty of which may probably be in 
some measure attributable to the influence of time, and 
upon it the heart-shaped scrolls and the upright tri- 
petalled forms enclosed within them are applied in gold- 
colored silk, and the two foliated designs brought from 
the upper curves in green silk ; green and a greenish 
shade of blue being likewise used for the leaves which 
fill up the design on either side of the enclosing hearts. 
The whole of these appliques have been cut out of silk 
mounted on thin ■ paper, and have been subsequently 
fixed by some adhesive preparation to the velvet, and 
then the entire design has been edged with a line of 
crimson silk equivalent in thickness to about five or six 
threads of modern filoselle. The counting of these 
threads is extremely close, and within the line a finely 
twisted gold cord has been added, which, at the point 



of the leaves, has been carried over, and thus forms the 
delicate scroll-like termination to them, the whole pro- 
ducing a most exquisitely decorative and a perfectly 
satisfactory result. On the value of such a design to 
our readers we need scarcely dwell, as its adaptability to 
various purposes of modern decorative work will at once 
suggest itself to them. We may, however, remind them 
of the sumptuous effect which might be obtained by 
working bands of the design as borders for a velvet 
portiere, from the main body of which it should be 
divided by an outer line of yellow silk similarly couched 
and interedged with gold thread. The orphreys of an 
altar-cloth would, worked from this design, produce a 
superb result. Naturally, as following out the directions 
we have given, the work must be executed in a frame, 
and the greatest care must be taken to accurately 
transfer and fix in position the various concomitant 
portions of the design. This, of course, can only be 
accomplished by workers who have acquired some 
experience in the art of applique, and it may not, there- 
fore, be unacceptable to some few of our readers to 
suggest that a simple and easy method of reproducing 
this beautiful pattern without the aid of a frame, would 
be to tracethe design on silk or linen, and then carefully 
tack it, not upon velvet, as the thickness of this material 
precludes its being treated in this manner, but upon a 
piece of silk or linen of a contrasting color. The whole 
of the outline of the design should then be carefully 
worked round in close chain stitch, and subsequently 
the* outlying portion of the upper textile must be cut 
away with a very sharp pair of scissors, when the design 
will appear in clear relief upon the under contrasting 
material. The work must then be completed, either by 
a second row of chain stitch worked outside the first 
one, in such a manner as to completely cover and con- 
ceal the frayed edges of the pattern, or this result may 
be achieved by a line of silk or gold thread couched. 
■ As an agreeable variety to applique, there is no rea- 
son why the design should not be entirely reproduced 
with the needle either by successive lines of close chain 
stitch, or by a combination of feather and satin stitches. 
As a matter of fact, not a few portions of the original 
fragment have been so completely worn away that they 
have been restored by rows of satin stitches, their reno- 
vation, as proved by its much-worn condition, being 
certainly of no modern date. It is a pattern worthy, 
indeed, to be rescued from oblivion, and one which, with 
others of a like character, may well be regarded as an 
inspiration handed down from the days of long ago, to 
arouse and incite to deeds of artistic perfection modern 
students of the time-honored art of the needle. 

B. DE M. MORRELL. 



FISILPLA TE DOILIES. 



The designs for fish-plate doilies given this month 
may be treated effectively in the following manner: For 
the star-fish use deep yellow silk and for the sea-weed 
a very light shrimp pink silk or a greenish white silk. 
The star-fish may be done in dark red silk and the sea- 
weed in light shrimp pink silk. These two designs com- 
plete a set of half a dozen, of which four — anemones, 
star-fish, and sea-urchins — were given last month. 
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EXAMPLE OF OLD ITALIAN APPLIQUE WORK. 

(THE DESIGN WAS l'L-BLISHHD, WORKING SIZE, IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF THE ART AMATEUR.) 
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IV.— BOOKS. 
There is no luxury so cheap as a good library. I 
say this advisedly, but do not refer to the book buyer 
Who goes to a bookseller and says : " I want a library of, 
say, two thousand volumes, including standard works in 
history, fiction and so forth." This is, perhaps, the most 
expensive way to acquire a library, and is by far the least 
pleasant way. Any one can do it if he has money 
enough. But to enjoy the accumulation of a library, you 
must seek, you must hunt, you must attend auctions, you 
must haunt stalls. Before you can do so, however, one 
very important preliminary has to be gone through. 
You must know. If you have acquired some knowledge, 
not only of the contents of 
books, but of editions, of pa- 
per, large and small, of wood- 
cuts and other illustrations and 
their states of bindings, and 
also of the value in the open 
market of what you wish to 
. buy, then you may set to work 
calmly, having no fear but that 
the money you are investing 
will return you double inter- 
est, the interest, that is, first, 
annexed to possession and en- 
joyment, and the further pe- 
cuniary interest you must re- 
ceive when you sell again. A 
library well and carefully se- 
lected should, after a small 
initial outlay, cost nothing. 
The knowledge I speak of is 
worth money. It is capital it- 
self. The knowledge of books 
is by no means common among 
regular booksellers. As a rule, 
their knowledge only amounts 
to this, that they are aware that 
a certain thing is being sought 
after, and they are able besides 
to judge as to state or condi- 
tion, and as to price. Price is 
what a thing will fetch. If you 
insist at a sale on bidding for 
yourself, you may find a low 
class dealer or two attempting 
to bid you up ; but if you keep 
your head, when something 
has been dropped on their 
hands once or twice at a fancy 
price, they will find the game 
does not pay its expenses. Lit- 
tle encounters of this kind are 
among the drawbacks to your 
pleasure ; but I can imagine 
some people who would enjoy 
them. On the other hand, any 
honest man may enjoy thwart- 
ing a ring of dealers who are 
endeavoring to perpetrate the 
unpunishable fraud known as 
a knock out. I remember a 
case in point. A certain rare 
volume worth about ^500 was 
to be sold. Four dealers ar- 
ranged to buy the book at 
about ^25, and to settle among 
themselves afterward. A pri- 
vate collector suspected the 
plot, and, in fact, by some 
means with which I am not ac- 
quainted, became fully aware of its existence. Though 
not a wealthy man, he happened by chance to have a 
few pounds at his bankers, and he knew that he could 
not possibly lose if the book should be knocked down to 
him. At the sale, accordingly, when the precious vol- 
ume was put up, one of the confederates bid £$. Then 
there was a pause, and another bid ^10. Then the 
amateur said quietly, " This is wasting time. I will give 
you ;£ioo." He marked the confusion in the men's faces 
and enjoyed it. One of them said " £1 10." " Two hun- 
dred," said the amateur. " And ten," said the dealer. 
" Three hundred," said the amateur. " And ten," said 
the dealer. " Four hundred," said the amateur, who had 
now reached the end of his resources ; but the dealers, 
of course, did not know it. The spell was broken, and 



by bidding against each other they soon ran the book up 
to its proper value. To do this kind of thing requires 
nerve, but knowledge far more than nerve. The amateur 
was perfectly cool and confident because he was quite 
certain of the value of the book. 

To acquire this knowledge of value it is needful to 
• attend sales. It cannot be learned from priced cata- 
logues. They are chiefly interesting as showing you 
how much booksellers put on over and above what they 
pay. I am often surprised how little they seem to un- 
derstand their own business in this respect. Booksellers 
are not collectors. It can give them but little satisfaction 
to see their wares lying idle on their shelves. Yet they 
have a way of fixing prices which are prohibitory except 
to the unlearned. The unlearned book buyer must be a 




CARVED OAKEN BOOKCASE. 

very rare animal, and I cannot imagine how they can 
make it pay to cater exclusively for him. There is, for 
example, a certain rather scarce -book, of no great real 
value, and it is always priced in catalogues at ^5 and 
upward. Yet at sales it seldom fetches thirty shillings. 
Some London booksellers, however, have to my knowl- 
edge made fortunes by pursuing a totally different 
policy, and putting on every book the price they gave 
plus a certain percentage. When you get to know one 
of these dealers you naturally do not bid against him. 
If he has a commission he will probably outbid you. 
If not, you can after the sale tell him you will take the 
book off his hands. 

If we could but tell what will be the next fashion in 
books we might prosper exceedingly ; but as we cannot 



do this, we may lay down certain safeguards for the 
young collector. One is, not to buy an imperfect book. 
You may pay very nearly as much for a volume which 
wants a leaf as for one which wants nothing. To make 
it up you will eventually have to pay the sum over again. 
Suppose a perfect copy is worth £2. Suppose you give 
£1. 10.0 for an imperfect copy. And suppose, in order to 
make it up, you buy a second imperfect copy at ^1.10.0, 
your expenditure comes to £3. Of course you have the sale 
of one of the imperfect copies, but unless you are singu- 
larly lucky, you must lose, and in any case, you have had 
a great deal of trouble and some risk for nothing. Of 
course there are cases in which a very rare book may be 
made perfect ; one or two of the Caxtons in the British 
Museum have been thus pieced. A great collector cf 
Bibles carried this system to 
such lengths that it became ex- 
actly analogous to the system 
of " church restoration" which 
has ravaged our land for forty 
years past. Fortunately fop 
you there are no old churches 
in America, but there are old 
books. The system pursued 
by the gentleman of whom I 
speak was very simple. He 
had, say, a perfect copy of the 
great Black-letter Bible of 
161 1. He collated it carefully, 
leaf by leaf. A second came 
to him, and on examination he 
found that the whole book had 
been set up in duplicate. He 
then arbitrarily made up his 
mind that all copies which tal- 
lied with his number one were 
perfect, and that all which 
tallied with number two were 
perfect also; but that all 
which had some leaves of one 
setting up and some of the 
other were imperfect. This 
did no great harm. He named 
one of these settings the " He 
Bible," because of a misprint 
in Ruth 2 : 18, where "he" is 
printed for "she." Similarly 
the .qther setting constituted 
the." She Bible." Unfortu- 
nately the mania for restora- 
tion did not cease here. It 
would take the whole of this 
chapter to tell of all the harm 
that has been wrought by it ; 
but one example must suffice. 
There is a well-known but 
exceedingly rare Bible remark- 
able for the omission of " not" 
in Exodus 20 : 14. In the 
Bodleian Library there is a 
perfect copy; two or three 
other examples have been rec- 
ognized. In the British Mu- 
seum there is one which has 
been made up. A dealer found 
a fragment of a "Wicked Bi- 
ble," to give it the title by 
which it is generally known, 
and the fragment included the 
misprinted leaf. Other Bibles 
cf the same date and size (8vo, 
1 631) are not uncommon. One 
was purchased. The wicked 
leaf was substituted for its 
own, and the volume thus "restored" was sold at a 
good price. But for bibliographical purposes the frag- 
ment in its genuine state would have been worth double. 
At present this copy is worthless for collating. A per- 
fect example is in the Lenox Library, New York. 

Illustrated books claim a great deal of the collector's 
attention. Bewick's works are just now at a premium 
and must always continue very valuable, as must many 
other books illustrated with woodcuts. The collector 
should endeavor to choose copies with good impressions 
and it is easy to learn to discriminate. Some of the 
pupils of Bewick issued copies of their engravings on 
India paper. These copies are eagerly sought after. It 
is constantly being prophesied that wood-engraving 
must shortly become a lost art. It still flourishes in 
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America, though it is languishing in England. The 
peculiarity of Bewick's work is that he was the artist as 
well as the engraver. Harvey, his best pupil, early 
abandoned the graving tool and took to drawing only. 
Also dead or dying is the art of book illustration with 
copper plates, and even with steel. Books like those 
produced in Paris by Eisen, and in England by Pine, are 
growing very rare. Even Rogers's " Italy," with Tur- 
ner's plates, is seldom to be met with in really good con- 
dition. All examples of this sort, especially examples 
with proof impressions of the pictures, are a safe invest- 
ment, as their price creeps up gradually and they cannot 
be reproduced. I remember a friend of mine who had 
among ordinary books a copy of Turner's " Liber Studi- 
orum." It was a subscriber's copy and had not lost 
much. It was offered to me. I asked the owner if he 
had any idea of the value. Oh, yes, his father had paid 
so much ; it could not be worth much less. You may 
imagine his astonishment, when I picked him out two or 



fear of loss, as they have been going up in value for years 
and are not likely ever to be depressed. I say nothing 
here about illuminated manuscripts. They will come 
best in the next chapter. 

With regard to the library, the room set apart for 
books in an ordinary house, it is necessary to say 
something. An ordinary room of twenty feet square 
or so will hold some two thousand volumes without 
excessive crowding. If your bindings are very fine 
you must, in a city, where there is dust and also gas, 
keep your treasures in glazed cases ; and every library, 
however small, will require one such case at least. 
Otherwise, it is well simply to line your walls with 
shelves, leaving a small space, say, near the fireplace, 
for a few framed engravings. If you have any Grolier 
or Thuanus or other handsome old bindings, a table 
case is best, as you thus avoid the necessity of taking 
them out for every one who wants to see them. I 
have a little library in a town house in my mind at this 



pressions of , Harvey's cuts, a few books printed on 
vellum, some bindings, and, above all, some precious 
volumes of illuminated manuscripts. Two writing- 
tables, an old-fashioned escritoire and a variety of easy- 
chairs complete the furniture of this little library, of 
which the owner is accustomed to say that, by buying 
judiciously and weeding out carefully, he has contrived 
so that it has literally cost him nothing. 

In concluding a long chapter, I may select a few 
items to illustrate the advantage of knowledge in book 
collecting and the absolute safety of the investment. 
The library of the late Mr. Way, a well-known writer 
on early poetry, was sold a few years ago, and as its 
owner had been in the habit of noting what he paid for 
each volume the result was sometimes rather surprising. 
For example, Redborne's edition of the romance of 
"Arthur of Britain" cost ^4.4.0 and sold for £166. 
The second and third folios of Shakespeare, ^t.15.0 
and sold for £161. The first collected edition of 




SOME OLD ENGLISH BINDINGS. 



three of the pages which were each worth four or five 
times the original price of the whole set. 

First editions of eminent poets are also, in many cases, 
of considerable and increasing value. A publisher does 
not print many copies of the essays of a new poet. First 
editions of Tennyson have this kind of value, and have 
also another. The Poet Laureate has a habit of altering 
his works in successive editions, and", as some say, of " im- 
proving them for the worse." A first edition of Gray's 
" Elegy" is, for the same reason, valuable. He struck 
out or changed some of his best lines in later issues. Of 
other modern books, Ruskin's are a good example, early 
editions being worth ten times the reprints. Here the 
engravings make a difference. Among miscellaneous 
subjects I may class books with titles by Holbein, 
Diirer and his pupils, and the German school in general ; 
liturgies, especially those of the French printers of the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
turies ; works of the first English dramatists ; and, in 
general, almost all books printed in black letter, as 
wares which the collector may safely indulge in without 



moment and mention it because of its very miscellaneous 
character. In the corner beside the window are ranged 
novels above, poetry in the middle, and down to the 
floor, magazines, journals, catalogues and transactions. 
On the right a whole wall is covered with books on his- 
tory, all of an ordinary and useful character. A special 
bookcase next to the door contains some of the rarer 
historical volumes. Then, facing the window, are books 
on art, heraldry, old drama, natural history ; two shelves 
containing only dictionaries and works of reference; 
above them, at a rather inaccessible height, there is a 
large collection on Egyptology, hieroglyphics and Arabic. 
At the end of the room, at one side of the fireplace, the 
wall is enlivened by some engravings in frames, includ- 
ing some Durers and a very few modern prints, with 
original drawings by Miss Greenaway, Mr. Tenniel and 
others. Over the chimney-piece is a cabinet containing 
some small antiquities, coins, scarabs and such like. 
The rest of the wall space is taken up by a glazed book- 
case containing rarities, such as Bewicks on large paper, 
first editions of Lord Tennyson, old Bibles, proof im- 



Milton's poems was picked up for 9s. and now sold for 
^20. It must not be objected that these are standard 
books of which the value is constantly increasing. The 
process is going on always. If we were to keep our eyes 
open we might buy, not perhaps Shakespeares and 
Miltons, but other books, the value of which will increase 
in the same manner. So, too, sometimes, a number or 
collection of books will enhance each other's values. 
A recent example was that of an ardent admirer of 
Bewick's wood-engravings. He bought all the best 
copies he could find, and at the end of a few years found 
himself the possessor of all he could wish. But they had 
to be paid for. He made a selection of a dozen volumes. 
All were on the largest paper possible to procure. No 
two of them were exactly the same in size, but he had 
them bound in covers of the same pattern. They were 
sold by auction, and he realized one hundred per cent on 
his original outlay, and retained a very handsome series 
of his favorite artist. This is, of course, an extreme 
case, but it is none the less exemplary for that reason. 
London, June, 1890. W. J. LOFTIE. 



